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Split Aurora Display 


> AN UNUSUAL display of the magnifi- 
cent Northern Lights split in two parts has 
been observed. 

Drs. G. Sprague and C. W. Gartlein of 


the IGY Auroral Data Center, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., told Science 


Service that an aurora consisting of white 
and blue lights with long rays hung over- 
head for more than two hours on the night 
between July 4 and 5. 

The celestial fireworks were divided into 
two parts, one hanging overhead, the other 
standing in the northern sky. They were 
separated by a band of eight to ten times 
the apparent width of a full moon. The 
IGY Center had forecast auroras on June 
29 and July 4, but no aurora has been 
reported so far to have occurred on June 29. 

The dancing patterns of auroras in- 
clude flames, which the human eye can 
observe better than a camera. Visual 
observation also is the only way to record 
the color of the individual forms in an 
aurora. 

Blue and green colors can be seen in 
auroras, even when the light looks white. 


ASTRONOMY 


High school students interested in science, 
amateur astronomers and some members of 
the Weather Bureau, who are part of the 
Data Center’s observing team, are able to 
see the blue and green in white light by 
looking at the aurora through filters sup- 
plied by the Center. 

Observations so far indicate that the 
flame-like forms in auroras are blue, pul- 
sations are green, arcs and rayed arcs are 
generally green, and rays are sometimes 
blue. 

The Data Center reports it particularly 
needs more information on the blue forms 
and a general description of the blue light 
in auroras. 

Anyone seeing an aurora who is in- 
terested in helping scientists solve some of 
the questions about the relationships of the 
auroras to the sun should write the Aurora 
Data Center, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., to become an observer. The Center 
will send free an instruction book, colored 
filters for viewing the auroras, report forms 
and postpaid envelopes. 

*® Science News Letter, 80:50 July 22, 1961 


Gains From Radar Probe 


> SCIENTISTS now know how to design 
a radar observatory for keeping track of the 
planets Venus, Mars, Mercury and Jupiter. 

This knowledge resulted from _ experi- 
ments bouncing a radar beam off Venus 
almost daily for two months at the Gold- 
stone tracking and communications station 
of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 

Such radar observatories would supply 
much more exact information about the 
position of the planets than is now avail- 
able. This is of great importance for space 
vehicles landing on the planets. Radar ob- 
servatories might also lead to discovery of 
minor planets and natural satellites not now 
known. 

Another very important result of receiv- 
ing echoes from Venus is a more accurate 
value for the astronomical unit, the distance 
from earth to the sun, 92,960,800 miles, plus 
or minus about 1,000 miles. The astronomi- 
cal unit is very important to all space re- 
search since distances to planets are meas- 
ured by it. 

Analyses of the radar signals reflected 
from Venus indicate the planet rotates very 
slowly. It takes perhaps as long for one 
rotation (its length of day) as 225 earth 
days, which is also one year on Venus, or 
as long as it takes that planet to travel 
around the sun. 

Radar data indicate that Venus is a better 
reflector than the moon and has a similar 
surface roughness, W. K. Victor and 
R. Stevens, both of Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, which is operated for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, re- 
port in Science, 134:46, 1961. 


They believe the fact that Venus is now 
within radar range will open up a new field 
of techniques for mapping the planet, to 
determine whether its surface is solid or 
liquid, and to discover and verify the pres- 
ence or absence of the ionosphere and a 
magnetic field. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 
Strong Flow Found 
In Ocean Near Equator 


> A STRONG CURRENT in the Atlantic 
Ocean depths has been discovered near the 
equator. 

With velocities up to three feet a second, 
the current flows eastward along the equa- 
tor in the opposite direction to the weaker 
surface currents. No exact dimensions of 
the extent and flow of the current were 
made. 

Scientists on the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution ship, R. V. Chain, meas- 
ured the current during a_ three-month 
cruise along the equator. Preliminary meas- 
urements indicate the current flows east- 
ward at depths ranging from 150 feet to at 
least 300 feet. 

The countercurrent has a similar counter- 
part in the Pacific Ocean, known as the 
Cromwell current. Discovered in 1954, the 
Cromwell current is a 3,500-mile-long rib- 
bon of water. 

A net thrown overboard during the R. V. 
Chain’s cruise provided a vivid example of 
the current’s presence, Dr. Arthur D. 
Voorhis, Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti- 





tution scientist, reports in Nature, 191:157, 
1961. 

When the net settled to the 150-foot 
depth, the eastward current caught the net 
like a billowing sail, jerking the attached 
wire towards the east. 

© Science News Letter, 80:50 July 22, 1961 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
Pacific Ocean Depth 
Averages 18,000 Feet 


> THE PACIFIC OCEAN averages 18,000 
feet in depth between South America and 
Tasmania, an Australian island south of 
Melbourne. 

A study of the travel times of the seismic 
sea waves created by earthquakes, known 
as tsunamis, showed the 18,000-foot depth. 
Dr. R. Green of the geology department, 
University of Tasmania, Hobart, found that 
the wave generated by the destructive 
Chilean earthquake of May 22, 1960, took 
12 hours to reach Hobart but 14 hours to 
reach Auckland, N. Z. 

Although seismic sea waves are often very 
destructive in Japan and Hawaii, Dr. Green 
concluded that it is “very unlikely” a tidal 
wave will inundate Australian towns. 
Tsunami waves are slowed down and 
quickly reduced in size when they enter an 
area of continental shelf studded with is- 
lands, Dr. Green reports in the Australian 
Journal of Physics, 14:120, 1961. 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Era of Global Scientific 
Cooperation Ushered In 


> A NEW ERA of international coopera- 
tion among scientists throughout the world 
is now being ushered in. 

Receiving the greatest push from the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, scientists are 
now in the midst of international plans for 
charting the least known ocean, observing 
the sun’s activity during quiet times and 
probing into inner space—the earth. 

More than 20 nations are scheduled to 
participate in the exploration of the Indian 
Ocean that has just begun and will last until 
1965. 

Ships will be criss-crossing the ocean 
many times in a massive assault that sci- 
entists hope will eventually yield the 
secrets of harvesting the ocean’s food to 
feed the mushrooming population skirting 
the huge body of water. 

Scientists from many countries aré 
involved in discussions about the Uppet 
Mantle Project, which is designed to um 
lock the secrets of the earth. A uniqué 
scientific calendar listing when certaift 
natural events occur and what days to ob 
serve them also encourages the world-widé 
cooperation of scientists. Hi 

But the one big gap awesomely evident i 
international cooperation is in the com 
quest of outer space. In the race for claimé 
ing the many firsts between two countrié 
with contrasting ideologies, the idea of im 
ternational cooperation has been shoved into 
the background. 

© Science News Letter, 80:50 July 22, 1961 
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Tiros to Spot Hurricanes 


Tiros IIl weather satellite will track hurricanes. Its TV 
pictures will be used for study of the origin and development 
of the storms, Tove Neville reports. 


> A NEW TIROS weather satellite is 
checking the Atlantic Ocean for hurricanes 
during the season. 

The Tiros III will actually be used 
as part of the hurricane warning system 
if it proves capable of taking pictures in 
which the tropical storms can be identified. 

Meteorologists also hope to measure the 


heat in and around hurricanes with the 
infrared sensors on the new Tiros. This 
would add to the information about the 


energy that drives a hurricane. 

Heat radiation studies may also show 
how much cooling is taking place at the 
top of clouds and give a rough measure 
of sea surface temperatures. 

The 285-pound Tiros III went into orbit 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla., July 12, on a 
path 461 miles from earth when closest, 506 
miles when farthest away. It now circles 
the earth every 100 minutes. 

The first pictures from Tiros III show a 
cyclone system over Labrador and the cloud 
cover over the St. Lawrence River, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration reported. Both television cameras 
are working “very well.” 

Unlike the two earlier satellites, which 
used both a wide angle and a narrow 
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angle high resolution camera, Tiros III will 
have two wide angle cameras. This is be- 
cause the most important information for 
weather analysis from the first two weather 
satellites came from wide angle pictures. 

Power for the satellite will be provided by 
chemical batteries charged by more than 
9,000 solar cells. These are mounted on the 
top and sides of the spacecraft which is 42 
inches in diameter and 19 inches high. 

A new experiment will be to measure 
radiation to find how much solar energy 
is absorbed, reflected and emitted by the 
earth and its atmosphere. Tiros III carries 
three radiation experiments, two of which 
were included in the earlier satellites. 

One hundred nations, among them Soviet 
Russia, are being invited by the United 
States to use weather information from the 
new Tiros III satellite. 

Nations interested in receiving pictures of 
cloud formations and storm centers coming 
their way can participate in a special ex- 
change program of weather observations 
with the U.S. 

Special cloud pictures taken by airplane 
of local areas in foreign countries, results 
of radio sonde experiments and radiation 
observations would be sent to the U.S. In 





HURRICANE SPOTTER—W eather satellite Tiros Il will track hurricanes 
with two wide-angle television cameras. 
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return, the U.S. will supply pictures taken 
with the satellite’s television cameras. 

Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, chief of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, reported that 17 countries 
participated in exchange of weather in- 
formation on Tiros Il, Weather specialists 
hope to study the origin and development of 
hurricanes from Tiros pictures. 

Dr. Reichelderfer said that weather in- 
formation from Tiros III of the cloud cover 
over the oceans in the Southern Hemisphere 
will be a great gain since very little weather 
information is now available from these 
areas. 

Ground stations to receive signals from 
Tiros III are located at Wallops Island, Va., 
and at Pacific Missile Range, Calif. An addi- 
tional station in Santiago, Chile, can trigger 
the clock that starts the TV picture cameras 
at times when U.S. stations cannot. The 
cameras can take pictures, for five hours at a 
time, from 48 degrees north to 48 degrees 
south, or as far north and south as New- 
foundland and southern Chile. 

Tiros is not earth-oriented. Part of the 
time the cameras point away from earth or 
the satellite passes the dark part of the earth. 

For this reason Tiros III will take pictures 
of the Northern Hemisphere for about four 
weeks at a time and will then snap cloud 
covers in the Southern Hemisphere for four 
weeks. Weathermen will compare the pic- 
tures to their own weather maps made up 
of information from ground weather sta- 
tions and weather ships in the oceans. 

NASA reported that Tiros II, still in orbit 
and transmitting, may be silenced if it 
interferes with the new Tiros. Its solar 
cells are in excellent condition, but its 
batteries are showing some wear. Tiros I 
and II have taken thousands of photographs. 

In the planning stage are three more 
Tiros satellites before the operational, earth- 
oriented Nimbus weather satellite is 
launched in a polar orbit that would allow 
weather readings all over earth once a day. 
Eventually 24-hour weather satellites, which 
would stay over the same spots of the earth 
at all times, could send back continuous 
weather information. 

© Science News Letter, 80:51 July 22, 1961 
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Orbiting Midas Satellite 
Heaviest for U. S. 


> THE HEAVIEST space craft launched 
so far by the United States is the Air Force 
Midas III sent into a polar orbit 1,850 miles 
up on July 12. 

The Midas reconnaissance satellite, some- 
times called the “spy-in-the-sky,” carries in- 
frered sensors capable of spotting the heat 
from enemy missiles. It circles the earth 
every 160 minutes. 

The satellite, boosted by an Atlas rocket, 
surveys the entire earth as it travels over 
the poles and the earth rotates beneath it. 
The Midas (Missile Defense Alarm System) 
was launched from Point Aguello, Calif. 
Two earlier Midas.satellites were fired from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. One failed. The second 
went into orbit but failed to continue trans- 
mitting. 

® Science News Letter, 80:51 July 22, 1961 
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People May Own Satellite 


> COMMUNICATION satellites sending 
telephone messages and TV across the 
oceans from people to people could be 
owned by the people. 

Public ownership by subscription. has 
been suggested by General Electric Com- 
pany for up to 50% of the stock in a new 
company to be c: ilied Communication Satel- 
lites, Inc. No more than 10° of this pro- 
posed corporation could be owned by any 
one firm. 

Many proposals have been made for 
operation and ownership of communication 
satellites. Makers of space vehicles, com- 
panies in the electronics field making parts 
for satellites, the United States Government 
and the international common carriers, such 
as American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation and Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, have been suggested as 
operators or owners. 

The A.T. & T. has at the present time a 
monopoly on all voice communications 
going in and out of the U.S. The I.T. & T. 
has a monopoly on all written data, such as 
by telegraph, in and out of the country. 
The RCA has a monopoly on voice com- 
munications between foreign countries. 

The House Committee on Science and 


SPACE 


Astronautics has already held hearings 
to find out if additional legislation is neces- 
sary to deal with the problems of communi- 
cations satellites. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration testified on the technical 
difficulties of putting such satellites into 
operation. NASA has broad authority in 
space exploration and has recently given a 
$3,000,000 contract to RCA for development 
of an experimental relay communications 
satellite to circle the earth at low altitudes. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which controls commercial use and 
ownership of communications, also testified. 
So did the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, which has the responsibility 
of assigning radio frequencies for Govern- 
ment use, 

Other agencies asked to advise the House 
on further action and problems of the satel- 
lites and their uses were the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, dealing with the international 
implications of such a world-wide system, 
the Defense Department, which is the 
biggest single user of communications 
facilities, and the State Department, re- 
sponsible for U.S. foreign policy. 

Science News Letter, 80:52 July 22, 1961 


Satellite Tests Silicon 


> EXPERIMENTS CARRIED in the re- 
covered capsule of the Discoverer XXVI 
satellite will show how space affects silicon, 
which, with oxygen, is sand. 

The crystal structure of silicon has been 
found to change when the non-metallic 
element is bombarded with protons in 
space. Since many solar cells powering satel- 
lites are made of silicon, it is important to 
find out how the silicon is damaged. 

Discoverer XXVI carried eight chemical 
elements to be tested in the space environ- 
ment: silicon, titanium, yttrium, bismuth, 
magnesium, nickel, iron and lead. 

Other scientific experiments in this versa- 
tile space package included the study of 
sources and intensity of radio noise from 
space, monitoring the angular distribution 
of cosmic radiation in space, and finding 
the density of micrometeoroids and ion 
(charged) particles through erosion of 
crystal. 

The Discoverer Air Force satellite pro- 
gram was initiated to solve the problems of 
re-entry into the earth’s atmosphere from 
space. Of the 26 Discoverers so far sent up, 
18 went into orbit and 16 carried recover- 
able capsules, of which six have been 
recovered. 

Ten capsules either took off into space 
instead of going into orbit or were lost in 
the ocean. 

Several 


Discoverers have carried and 


tested devices for the Midas and Samos 
reconnaissance satellites. 


The Discoverer XXVI capsule was re- 
covered in the air northwest of Hawaii by 
a C-119 plane on July 9 at 10:32 p.m. EDT 
during its 32nd orbit. It traveled over the 
poles around the earth every 95 minutes in 
a path 146 miles away at its closest point 
and 503 miles up when farthest away. 

© Science News Letter, 80:52 July 22, 1961 


TECHNOLOGY 
Single Computers May 
Serve Many Companies 


> CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS in com- 
puting technology will give rise to a new 
kind of public utility, a Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology electrical engineer 
predicts at Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. John McCarthy and others at MIT 
are working now on methods of enabling 
a single large, high-speed electronic com- 
puter to work on many problems for many 
users simultaneously. This, he thinks, will 
be a step toward the establishment of 
central computing concerns, which will re- 
ceive data over telephone lines, and trans- 
mit weather, economic and other forecasts 
to their clients. 

“The new applications that time-sharing 
will permit,” Dr. McCarthy said, “will be of 
as much additional benefit to science and to 
management as the introduction of the 
stored digital computer in the first place.” 

When electronic computers were new, 


they were used mainly for such time- 
consuming tasks as preparing mathematical 
tables. Computers still are given many long 
runs, but they are being used increasingly 
now for tasks that they can execute in milli- 
seconds. 

Such usage results in more frequent 
pauses for the user to think, or make a 
correction, before the machine can pro- 
ceed. To avoid wasting an expensive ma- 
chine’s time in this way, Dr. McCarthy 
and others working with him are devising 
methods of connecting several consoles to 
a single machine, so several persons can use 
it simultaneously and thus keep it busy 
more nearly continuously. 

© Science News Letter, 80:52 July 22, 1961 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flying Platforms Tested 


> MEN WITH NO previous flying experi- 


ence are able to pilot simple, fan-driven 
flying platforms” after practicing only a 
few minutes, tests conducted at Langley 


Research Center, Langley Field, Va., show. 


[The small, one-man “stand-on _helicop- 
ters” can be controlled successfully with 
either an airplane-type stick or with the 

tion of the pilot’s body alone. 

Somewhat resembling king-size bird 

ges, the vehicles are powered by a pair 


ounter-rotating fans, installed under the 
platform on which the pilot 
Additional thrust is supplied by four air 


tet 


stands or sits. 


The military application is added mo- 
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bility for ground troops, who would have 
a simple means of short-range transporta- 
tion to take them over the roughest terrain. 

For the tests, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration researchers used ten 
men, including five with little or no pre- 
vious flight training and three with exten- 
sive experience in fighter aircraft. All the 
men could “control the vehicle satisfactorily 
with either system,” NASA reported. 

Tests consisted of hovering flights and 
“mild maneuvers” inside a building. An 
overhead safety cable kept the 130-pound 
craft from crashing if the pilot trainee lost 
control. An operator on the ground con- 
trolled the platform’s thrust and heading. 


Space Oxygen System 


> THE PROBLEM of supplying oxygen 
to human space travelers is nearly solved. 
Evidence that the long-sought goal is at 


hand came in the form of a white mouse 
that set a new record in space medicine by 
surviving 66 days in a closed environment 

entirely by 
algae. It might have gone on longer, but it 


Was supplied 


where oxygen 


drank all the water in the chamber and 
had to be released. 

Various animals, including monkeys, 
have been maintained on algae for short 
periods, and previously mouse stuck it 
out for 8 days. 

The new system w | by Drs. Russel 
O. Bowman and Fred W. Thomae of the 
Chance Vought Research Center in Dallas, 
Texas 

They sealed a one-year-old, white male 
mouse weighing 1.37 ounces in a chamber 
t high noon. In the chamber were a pad 
of mouse bedding; food and water. A four 

culture of algae, Chlorella pyrenot 


quart 
10S as linked to the chamber. 

During the 66 days, the 
oxygen in the closed atn 


percentage of 
osphere went from 


21%, to 63 carbon dioxide from 0.4 
to 0.13°4 and for some unknown reason, 
the nitrogen percentage, about 80 in 
normal air, dropped steadily as the oxygen 
went up 

Gas analysis showed no accumulation of 
carbon monoxide, methane or ethane, toxic 
gases which have caused trouble in previous 
experiments. 

When the mouse was taken from the 
chamber on Aug. 12, 1960, it weighed 1.53 
ounces, a gain of .16 of an ounce, which is 


a significant amount to a mouse. The high 


oxygen content of tl chamber and the 
return to normal 21 oxygen apparently 
caused no ill effects, for the mouse re 
mained healthy for nine months after the 


experiment ended. 


The algae culture also gained weight. 
The culture was about half a pint larger 
at the 66th day. 

Although the cage s not cleaned, the 
odor from accumulated wastes “was con- 


siderably less than that of an uncleaned 
cage after week” in open air, the 
scientists report in Science, 134:55, 1961. 
Calculating for the requirements of an 
averaged-sized man, 100 gallons one percent 
packed cell volume of algae should support 
one person. Relatively long-term safety and 
reliability, the have been 


one 


scientists said, 


shown for this system. 
© Science News Letter, 80:53 July 22, 1961 


CHEMICAL OXYGEN SUPPORTS MOUSE—A house mouse was supported 
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Generally, flights were smoother when 
the pilot was seated and used a mounted 
stick to control pitch and roll. But no one 
had any major difficulties with control by 
the simple shifting of body weight, called 
kinesthetic control and described by NASA 
as “nearly the ultimate in mechanical sim- 
plicity.” 

Two types of kinesthetic control were 
tried. In one, the standing pilot gripped a 
hand bar. In the other, only the pilot's feet 
touched any part of the machine. The men 
were more at ease when allowed to grasp 
the bar. 

® Science News Letter, 80:53 July 22, 1961 


ASTRONOMY 


“Cold” Stars to Be Sought 
From Infrared Radiation 


> “COLD” STARS may be tracked by an 
infrared photometer to be built by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Some astrophysicists believe cool stars in 
visible to the eye may be detected by infra 
red radiation. Kodak is also preparing a 
star atlas that shows infrared radiation of 
known stars and could be handy in space 
navigation. 

To this purpose, infrared-sensing equip 
ment was attached to the 69-inch reflecting 
telescope at Ohio State University and the 
first information about the middle 
length portion of the infrared spectrum was 
obtained. 

© Science News Letter, 80:53 July 22, 1961 
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for 80 hours in a cell where its only source of oxygen at a simulated 75,000 

feet altitude was potassium superoxide. Stan Hall and C. C. Simms examine 

the mouse at Lockheed Missiles and Space Company, Sunnyvale, Calif., where 
the experiment was performed. 
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Fluoride for Bone Disease 


> SCIENTISTS are now studying sodium 
fluoride, the material used in city water 
supplies to reduce tooth decay, to see 
whether it can be used to “harden” bone. 

The new idea stems from the fact that 
persons who accidentally get far too much 
fluoride ion over a period of years develop 
abnormally dense bones. In extreme cases, 
even their ligaments and tendons become 
calcified. No one knows why or how such 
changes take place, but it is believed that 
fluoride ion somehow depresses the body’s 
normal tendency to absorb old bone as new 
bone is built. 

Dr. Clayton Rich of the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Seattle, Wash., and Dr. 
John Ensinck of the University of Washing- 
ton School of Medicine, also in Seattle, hope 
to find a way of utilizing this action of 
fluoride ion in treating bone diseases 
“where skeletal mass is reduced, the rate 
of bone resorption accelerated or both.” 

In studies conducted at the Rockefeller 
Institute, they found that sodium fluoride 
pills can cut down drastically the wasting 
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of calcium. (In patients with osteoporosis, 
characterized by bone fragility, and Paget's 
disease, a disabling malady found most 
frequently in men after middle age, an 
abnormally large amout of calcium is elimi- 
nated, essentially wasted, via the urine.) 

In one osteoporosis patient, the scientists 
report in Nature, 191:184, 1961, urinary 
calcium excretion fell from 204-240 milli- 
grams per day to 24-68 milligrams. At the 
same time, fecal calcium increased about 
80 milligrams per day. 

During the 14-week treatment period, 
two of the seven patients developed bursitis, 
but there were no other ill effects from the 
60-milligram daily dose of sodium fluoride. 

“Although these results do not show 
whether or not fluoride will be useful in 
treatment of human subjects,” the scientists 
concluded, “they do demonstrate profound 
effects of fluoride ion upon calcium me- 
tabolism of patients with several skeletal 
diseases.” 
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Mental Patients Respond 


> TREATING MENTAL PATIENTS in 
general hospitals gives good results, a ten- 
year follow-up reported in the British Medi- 
cal Journal, July 8, 1961, shows. 

Ninety-five patients suffering from schizo- 
phrenia, the most common mental disease, 
showed 75° recovery over the ten-year 
period, according to Drs. Peter Rohde and 
William Sargant of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
in London. 

“It was surprising to find that no fewer 
than 82 (86%) of the original 95 patients 
were out of hospital,” the investigators re- 
port. “It was equally surprising to find that 
no fewer than 71 (75°94) seemed to be free 
from evidence of active schizophrenia al- 
though 25 (26%) of these show evidence 
of residual symptoms.” 

Some of the patients had required 
further periods of in-patient treatments but 
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had become stable again. The physicians 
emphasized the good overall results ob- 
tained under general-hospital conditions “in 
a disease which has been generally regarded 
as of such poor long-term prognosis for so 
many patients.” 

Treatment after 1956 consisted mainly of 
large doses of chlorpromazine, a sedative, 
combined with electronic convulsive therapy 
(E.C.T.). The use of insulin coma was 
rarely required, being used only when other 
treatments proved unsuccessful. 

The atmosphere of hope given to the 
patient who gets treatment in a general 
instead of a psychiatric hospital may have 
been partly responsible for the successful 
outcome of the test, the physicians said. 
Also, the group was made up of selected 
rather than random patients. 
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Vegetable Use Increases 


>» A MARKED INCREASE in the use 
of green and yellow vegetables, tomatoes 
and citrus fruits has occurred during the 
last 50 years in the United States. 

There also has been an increase in the 
use of dairy products, especially over the 
past 20 years, the International Congress of 
Dietetics meeting in London was told by 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter of the University 
of Alabama. 

“Over the last 50 years there has been 
little change in the consumption of meat, 
fish and poultry,” Dr. Todhunter said. 


There has been a steady decrease in the 


use of grains and potatoes, a slight in- 
crease in fats and oils, and an increase in 
sugars and sirups. 

Today’s food patterns in the U.S. retain 
a dominance of the early foods of the new 
land, but these have been modified and 
blended with the patterns of scores of na- 
tionalities that immigrated to the U.S. 

Early settlers 350 years ago nearly starved 
until they learned from the Indians how 
to grow and use maize, or Indian corn. At 
first wheat did not thrive in the lew land, 
and corn became the mainstay as breadstuff. 

The North American continent gave nu- 


merous new foods to the world, among 
them: turkey and cranberries, white pota- 
toes (from South America and brought 
back across the Atlantic many years later), 
sweet potatoes, squash, sweet peppers, to- 
matoes, green beans, berries of many kinds, 
cocoa and chocolate, vanilla (from Mexico, 
and re-introduced by Thomas Jefferson via 
Paris), peanuts, pineapple, pecans and 
black walnuts. 
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MEDICINE 
Achilles Tendon Heals 


Itself Spontaneously 


> THE ACHILLES HEEL may be vul- 
nerable, but it is virtually impossible to keep 
the Achilles tendon from healing, Mayo 
Clinic studies, Rochester, Minn., have 
shown. On the other hand, it is virtually im- 
possible to get a flexor tendon to heal, once 
it is cut. 

Drs. Paul R. Lipscomb and Khalil G. 
Wakim of the Mayo Clinic said much work 
needs to be done to explain the difference 
in healing powers of different tendons, the 
connections between bone and muscle. 

The scientists said their studies with 
rats attempted to establish the factors 
accounting for the extreme differences in 
the healing of the two types of tendons— 
the extensors, which unbend joints, and 
flexors, which bend joints. 

In young children, as well as in rats, the 
Achilles tendon, or tendo achillis, heals 
spontaneously after surgical cutting. Also, 
cutting of the tendons of the extensors of 
the toes is followed in many patients by 
spontaneous healing and reestablishment of 
the normal continuity of the tendon. 

On the contrary, the physicians reported 
in the current Proceedings of the Staff 
Meetings of the Mayo Clinic, “no one to 
our knowledge has reported such reconstruc- 
tion or even spontaneous normal repair after 
severance of a flexor tendon in the synovial 
sheath (sheath containing the viscid fluid 
of joint cavities and tendons).” 
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NUTRITION 
Tooth Decay Found 
Low in Ethiopia 


> THE OCCURRENCE of tooth decay is 
very low in Ethiopia, a survey has shown. 
When dental caries is present, however, it 
usually progresses to the destruction of the 
involved tooth. 

The over-all nutrition of the Ethiopian 
is somewhat lower than that required for 
their level of activity, Dr. Arnold E. 
Schaefer of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee of Nutrition for National Defense, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md., told the International Congress of 
Dietetics in London. 

Cases of kwashiorkor (nutritional disease 
caused by a maize diet), along with maras- 
mus (a wasting disease), edema (swelling 
caused by excess fluid in the body) and 
growth retardation were evidence for pro 
tein malnutrition. 

© Science News Letter, 80:54 July 22, 1961 
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Education Costs High 


The National Science Foundation believes $50 billion 
must be spent on science education in the next ten years. Then 
doctor’ degrees in science and engineering would double. 


>» THE NATIONAL Science Foundation 
has slapped a $50 billion price tag on this 
country’s ideal rate of top-quality scientific 
growth during the next decade. 

If the Foundation has its way, 1970 will 
find the United States spending nearly tri- 
ple the amount it now spends annually for 
science training, engineering training and 
basic research at colleges and universities. 

Progressive annual cost rises would bring 
the annual tab of $8.2 billion by fiscal 1970, 
compared with the $3 billion acquired from 
all sources and spent in fiscal 1961. 

The number of graduates getting doctor’s 
degrees in science and engineering would 
double by 1970. There were 6,600 in 1960. 

The Government's share of the burden 
was not forecast. NSF officials explained 
that since no figures are yet available on 
how much the Government spends for 
science education alone, no ten-year projec- 
tion was possible. The Government, how- 
ever, footed two-thirds of the $900,000,000 
bill for basic research in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30. 

The long-range goal “is not going to hap- 
pen unless we make a very determined 
effort to out,” Dr. Richard 
Bolt, the Foundation’s associate director for 
research. Unless the funds are forthcoming, 
“either the numbers (of trained United 
States scientists) will drop, or the quality 
will drop, or both. .. . We must find a way 
of staying and keeping ahead.” 

Not mentioned in the Foundation’s newly 
published report, “Investing in Scientific 
Progress,” is the scientific rivalry between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. But NSF 
spokesmen said their belief is that if the 


carry it said 


U.S. advances at the proper rate, it will 
automatically regain world eminence and 
be “ready to meet all contenders,” including 
Russia and an “exploding” China. 

Also stressed was the Foundation’s thesis 
that their report is not an attempt to in- 
duce more persons to become scientists. The 
idea is to encourage existing trends and 
make sure that training facilities are avail- 
able for the predicted reservoir of interested 
talent. 

About 645,000 college students are now 
enrolled for science and engineering de- 
grees. The probable 1970 total is 1,130,000. 

The key sentence in the report, said Dr. 
Bolt, is this: “Every young person who 
shows the desire and the capacity to become 
a scientist should be ensured the opportun- 
ity to do so.” 

A major point made is that while U.S. 
population will increase by 20,000,000 in 
the next ten years, total world population is 
expected to grow by 420,000,000. Since the 
U.S. cannot compete in terms of sheer 
numbers of new scientists, the emphasis 
must be on quality training within popu- 
lation limitations. 

Fulfilling our science potential can be 
done without draining top talent from 
other professions, the Foundation believes 
There is enough talent to meet all expected 
demands. The percentage of young people 
graduated from college has been doubling 
every 18 years. This trend is expected to 
continue for some time. 

To keep the science and engineering 
population growing in both quality and 
numbers, laboratories, equipments and 


teaching staffs must be greatly expanded. 
Professional staffs at colleges and uni- 
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versities should grow from the present 
100,000 to 175,000 by 1970, with salaries 
increasing from $800,000,000 to $2.1 billion. 
Investments in staff facilities should go 
from $150,000,000 to $350,000,000. 

Dr. Bolt said the report was a first try 
at an “overall quantitative interpretation” 
of the cost of needed science education, is 
“aimed at a very wide audience,” and will 
serve as “a framework for continuing 
studies.” 

In a letter to Dr. Alan T. Waterman, 
NSF director, President Kennedy said the 
report “makes a valuable contribution in 
helping to relate the nation’s requirements 
for the support of scientific research and 
education to our intellectual potential.” 

Copies of “Investing in Scientific Prog- 
ress” can be obtained without charge from 
the National Science Foundation, 1951 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 
25, D. C. 
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ENGINEERING 
Ship Design From Japan 
Helps Lessen Bow Wave 


> A BOW DESIGN that considerably 
reduces the wave created when a ship cuts 
through the water has been developed. 

Prof. Takao Inui of Tokyo University 
has designed a bulb-shaped bow that lessens 
the bow waves, increasing the speed and 
efficiency of a ship. The bow wave inter- 
feres with the ship’s movement by becoming 
entangled in the ship’s wake. 

During test runs in Osaka Bay, a big 
bow wave rolled from a _ conventionally 
designed ship, while a smaller wave was 
produced from a ship with the bulb-shaped 
bow. Both ships were traveling at the 
same speed during that time. 

Dome-shaped bows have been tried on 
ships before, but tend to hamper a ship 
in rough weather. The Japanese “wave 
suppressor,” nearly ten feet long, is much 
larger than most previously used. 

* Science News Letter, 80:55 July 22, 1961 
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INVENTION 
Lone Inventor Still Rates 
High in United States 


> THE LONE inventor working away in 
a cellar or workshop is still an important 
cog in United States economic growth. 

Despite the sky-rocketing growth of re- 
search work in Federal, industrial and 
private research laboratories during the 
last 20 years, the solitary inventor stil] 
manages to earn nearly 40% of all the 
patents issued. This percentage has re- 
mained relatively stable since 1936, a U.S. 
Patent Office study showed. 

This smashes the common notion “that 
the lone inventor is being exterminated by 
the ‘captive-—the research laboratory em- 
ployee,” experts at the George Washington 
University’s Patent, Trademark and Copy- 
right Foundation disclosed. 

“More than half the inventions patented 
in the United States are used some time 
before the patents expire,” the survey also 
noted. Previous estimates ranged from a 
meager 1% to 18%, with 5° most com- 
monly used. 

A random sampling of all patents issued 
in 1938, 1948 and 1952 and a questionnaire 
sent to the patent owners were used to 
compile the figures. 

Between 55°% and 65° of all assigned 
patents had been in production to some 
extent and at some time. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Many Ills From Sunburn, 
Vacationers Are Warned 


> SUNBURN IS NO JOKE. The lily- 
white red-haired secretary who takes off 
blithely for the beach on her summer 
vacation had better take her sunlight gradu 
ally, even on cloudy days. 

Overexposure to sunlight can cause not 
only sunburn but a large family of diseases 
of the skin, including skin cancer, prema- 
ture aging of the skin, and a group of 
light-sensitive and light-caused ailments. 

In severe cases of sunburn, chills, fever 
and prostration may occur. 

There is a high incidence of skin cancer 
and other diseases in Texas caused by over- 
exposure to sunlight. 

One method of protecting the skin uses 
the drug, 8-methoxypsoralen (8-MOP), 
which in capsule form can be taken by 
mouth before exposure to the sun. Much 
research has been done on this derivative 
of the Egyptian weed, Ammi majus. Al 
though it promotes tanning by a photody- 
namic action, there are some _ inherent 
drawbacks in its use. 

First, the skin not only tans more readily 
but sunburns more easily. Extreme care 
must be taken in using such products, both 
by mouth and applied on the skin, to avoid 
the sunburn reaction. 

Second, on discontinuing the drugs, the 
melanin (dark pigment) concentration in 
the skin will decline. Therefore, the drugs 
must be administered again at regular 
intervals. There also may be unpleasant, 
or even toxic, side effects. 
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But the value of sunlight taken in mod- 
eration cannot be discounted. The vitamin 
D it forms in the body prevents rickets in 
children. 

Sunlight’s contribution to the well-being 
of all ages has been accepted. Although 
this reaction may be largely psychological, 
there is a possibility that sunlight-induced, 
biochemical alterations may also be some- 
how involved. 

Psychological or physical in its benefits, 
sunshine is going to be embraced by some 
millions of Americans in the next weeks 
before Labor Day. To avoid a painful 
sunburn, spend only 10 to 15 minutes in 
the direct rays of the sun at first. 

Plain vanishing cream, containing 10°/ 
para-aminobenzoic acid, gives 30 times as 
much protection as many commercial sun- 
tan products, Dr. William Becker Jr. of the 
University of Illinois has reported. 
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MEDICINE 
Gluten-free Diet Treats 
Nontropical Sprue 


> NONTROPICAL SPRUE, which appears 
to be an inherited disease causing digestive 
disturbance, has been alleviated in 27 of 29 
patients treated in New York, by a gluten- 
free diet. 

The characteristic diarrhea, abdominal 
distention and weakness stopped and the 
patients’ appetite returned within days to 
six weeks, Dr. Marvin H. Sleisenger of 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, 
New York, reported in The New England 
Journal of Medicine, 265:49, 1961. 

One patient, ill from the age of 15 
months to 23 years when she was treated 
at the New York Hospital, had allergies to 
rye, barley, oats, chocolate and spinach. 
She remained well for two and a half years 
on the gluten-free diet and became the 
mother of twins. 

Dr. Sleisenger and his colleagues have 
worked for seven years with the 29 patients, 
some of whom had shown symptoms of 
sprue for 35 years. Although gluten-free 
diet has been reported helpful by other 
investigators, clinical and metabolic studies 
reported by Dr. Sleisenger throw further 
light on the subject. 

He said an enzyme deficiency appears to 
affect the intestinal lining, absorptive mech- 
anism and protein metabolism, but further 
study is necessary to explain exactly how 
this happens. 

A palatable gluten-free bread was de- 
veloped at the University of Toronto, 
Canada, as early as 1955, but so far it is 
not available in this country, according to 
dietetic authorities. 

On Feb. 18, 1955, Science Service re- 
ported that Miss Betty Upton of Toronto 
had developed a gluten-free bread that 
could be included in the diet of sprue 
patients. She used potato flour, egg white, 
tetrasodium pyrophosphate, calcium lactate, 
finely ground bran, cream of tartar, salt 
and sugar. Previous efforts at making 
gluten-free bread, Miss Upton said, had 
failed because baking powder was used in 
Jarge quantities and a metallic taste resulted. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Vast Files Searched Fast 
In Electronic “Library” 


> AN ELECTRONIC “library” capable of 
pinpointing and delivering one printed page 
from among millions in a matter of seconds 
has been demonstrated. 

The new WALNUT system, developed 


by International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, transfers a tiny image of the 
needed document to an IBM card. A full- 


sized copy can be viewed on a screen cr 
printed without removing the document 
from the files. 

The prototype system, built by the IBM 
Advanced Systems Development Division, 
San Jose, Calif., will be used by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. There are no plans 
for commercial marketing. 

Filed documents are photographed and 
reduced to about one-thousandth their 
original size. They are transferred to film 
strips, each holding 99 images. At the 
same time, control cards record the file 
location. Each storage bin holds a total of 
990,000 images. With at least 100 files, the 
equivalent of a library of more than 
300,000 books can thus be contained in a 
space the size of a standard office desk. 

Since the original image never leaves the 
file, there is no chance of its being misfiled 
or removed. 

Similar image retrieval IBM 
officials believe, would be valuable for stor- 
ing scientific periodicals, engineering draw- 
ings, legal documents, patent records, driv- 
ers’ license records, medical case histories 
and real estate titles. 

© Science News Letter, 80:56 July 22, 1961 
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ASTRONOMY 
Jupiter’s Dark Band 
Is Shadow of Comet Halo 


> A RING OF COMETS and meteorites 
probably circles around the planet Jupiter, 
a Russian scientist reports. 

A dark band girdling Jupiter at its 
equator is actually the shadow cast by the 
huge halo, Dr. S. K. Vsekhsvyatskiy, astron- 
omer at Kiev State University in Russia, 
emphasizes. The “shadow” shifts position 
as the planet rotates around the sun in a 
manner expected for a shadow, Dr. 
Vsekhsvyatskiy notes. 

The ring of comets and meteorites sup- 
posedly formed many millions of years 
ago when an explosion on Jupiter sent 
huge masses of rock hurtling into space. 
The tremendous pull of the large planet's 
gravity trapped the rock pieces into orbit 
ing around Jupiter in a ring-like mass, the 
Russian scientist reports in a translation 
by the U.S. Joint Publications .Research 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

© Science News Letter, 80:56 July 22, 1961 
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ENTOMOLOGY J 


Bait for Termite Trap 
Found in Decaying Wood 


> A BAIT that attracts termites as much 
as cheese attracts mice has been isolated 
from rotting wood. The bait will be useful 
in controlling these destructive nibblers, 
which do hundreds of millions of dollars 
of damage each year in the United States 
alone. 

The bait, in relatively pure form a color- 
less oil, is a more or less natural lure be- 
cause it is extracted from the termites’ usual 
food—wood that is decaying from infesta- 
tion with fungi. Certain of these fungi or 
their products help form powerful attract- 
ants that guide the termites to an edible 
piece of wood. 

Drs. G. R. Esenther, T. C. Allen, J. C. 
Casida and R. D. Shenefelt of the University 
of Wisconsin and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Forest Service, both in Madison, 
Wis., tested the attracting powers of several 
kinds of fungi and found that neither 
healthy wood alone nor fungus alone at- 
tracted the termites. 

In combination, however, wood and fun- 
gus made a very good lure. 

The most powerful attractant was pro- 
duced in pine wood infected with the brown 
rot fungus, Lenzites trabea. All three kinds 
of termites tested preferred the wood de- 
cayed by this particular fungus, and within 
two minutes most of them had clustered 
around the wood parts where fungus 
growth was mature or “woolly.” Extracts of 
this part of the wood attracted the insects 
even faster than the whole wood. Every 
termite in a test box gathered around a 
pad containing the extract within 30 seconds. 

This response occurred despite the fact 
that the termites were in the light and ex- 
posed to dehydration, the scientists report 
in Science, 134:50, 1961. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Colleges Buy Own Tools, 
But U.S. Pays for Work 


> COLLEGES and_ universities doing 
scientific research buy most of their own 
equipment and foot the bulk of the bill for 
building new laboratories or remodeling 
old ones. 

It is Federal money, however, that makes 
up the major share of the far larger bill 
for the actual research work. 

These are the chief findings in a Na- 
tional Science Foundation survey of research 
and development costs at the college level 
in fiscal 1958, latest year for which figures 
have been gathered and processed. 

The 253 independent institutions of 
higher learning reporting on capital out- 
lays for research facilities and other items 
in the natural and social sciences spent 
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$153,539,000. The Government's share was 
$41,361,000 or about one-fourth. 

Operating expenditures for budgeted re- 
search and development during the same 
year totaled about $740,700,000. Federal 
support accounted for 73°% of this, or about 
$540,700,000. 

The Foundation notes: “It may be seen 
that the role of the Federal Government in 
the support of research and development 
was reversed from that of support of capital 
items for this work.” 

The $112,178,000 in non-Federal sources 
for facilities and equipment came from the 
institutions’ own funds, State appropria- 
tions or private endowments. Federal sup- 
port was largely confined to research cen- 
ters administered for the Government, such 
as the University of Chicago’s Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratories, which got $26,000,000. 

Some 50% of the total capital expendi- 
tures went to the life sciences, reflecting 
“the need for costly medical school facili- 
ties,” the Foundation said. The physical 
sciences received 33°, engineering 15°, and 
the social sciences three percent. 

The report, No. 28 in a Foundation 
series on “Reviews of Data on Research and 
Development,” is available for five cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Old Hungarian Church 
To Be Kept in Glass Case 


> AN ANCIENT CHURCH in Hungary 
will be preserved for posterity in a glass 
case. 

The church, located at the village Zsam- 
bek some 20 miles from Budapest and now 
in ruins, will be restored in two stages. 
First the stones scattered around the church 
will be put back into place and loose stones 
will be secured. Then the entire nave, along 
which the stone walls are missing, will be 
cased in glass. 

The glass covering will be supported by 
a light metal framework and will help pre- 
vent further damage to the church. 

The idea for the glass support originated 
with Prof. Frigyes Pogany of the Budapest 
Technical University. Many colleges from 
the University are supporting the restoration 
project, it is reported by the Director of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Lawrence 
Kirwan, in Antiquity, 35:58, 1961. 

Mr. Kirwan reports that the church was 
built in 1258 and is considered a fine ex- 
ample of Romanesque-Gothic style. French 
art historians believe that Villard de Honne- 
court, a genius of 13th century architecture, 
helped build it. 

The building was used as a fort by the 
Turks in the 16th century. Its ruin is be- 
lieved to date from 1581 when the Hun- 
garians tried to take it back from the Turks. 

Since then, local builders have helped 
themselves to stones for building purposes. 
It is believed that all the stones missing in 
the church are now built into the houses 
in the village. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
Virus Particles Line Up 
At a Certain Stage 


> AT A CERTAIN STAGE of growth 
within a cell, the particles of at least one 
type of virus line up in neat columns. A 
research team at Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons studied the 
growth of type nine ECHO virus, which 
causes a grippe-like disease in man, in kid- 
ney cells from the rhesus monkey. They 
found that the virus particles arrange them- 
selves along parallel filaments within the 
cytoplasm of the cell. 

In photographs taken with an electron 
microscope, this alignment makes it appear 
that small patches of window screen are 
scattered about the cell, except that the holes 
of the screen are solid (the virus particles) 
and the wire spaces are blank. 

Some of the solid spots are very dark. 
These are the complete particles. Other spots 
are lighter in color and these are incomplete 
particles, Drs. Richard A. Rifkind, Gabriel 
C. Godman, Calderon Howe, Councilman 
Morgan and Harry M. Rose report in the 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, 114:1, 
1961. 

Cut in cross section and magnified 258,000 
times, the particle arrangement is hexago- 
nal. Although the pattern is often some- 
what askew, each particle is surrounded by 
six others and membranes can be seen. 

The particle arrangements seem to accu- 
mulate around particular granular masses in 
the cell at one stage of growth and then 
move out to the edge. Finally the particles 
escape through tears in the cell membrane 
and the cell may disintegrate. 

The intact cell seems to serve as a pro- 
tective incubator for the virus particles. The 
incomplete particles become numerous dur- 
ing advanced stages of infection, but they 
are never found outside the cell. Such evi- 
dence indicates that the incomplete particle 
is unstable. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Irradiated Plastics 
Become Semiconductors 


> IRRADIATION of chlorinated plastics 
with ultraviolet light converts them into 
semiconductors, the materials from which 
transistors and related electronic items are 
made. 

This discovery is reported in Nature, 
191:164, 1961, by Gerald Oster, Gisela K. 
Oster and Marian Kryszewski of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. They 
used the chlorinated plastic, saran, for their 
experiments. Ultraviolet light is in the in- 
visible range with wavelengths shorter than 
visible light. 

They found that at the border of irradi- 
ated regions unique p-n junctions occurred 
as in other semiconductors. The irradiated 
samples also showed photoconductivity in 
that they conducted an electric current 
when exposed to light. The photoconduc- 
tivity appears to be due to trapped, unpaired 
electrons. 
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Jupiter, Saturn Shine in August 


The planet Jupiter is the brightest object in the sky 
next to the moon during August. Saturn is as bright as a first 
magnitude star, James Stokley reports. 


> TWO BRIGHT PLANETS—Jupiter and 
Saturn—have joined with the stars normally 
visible at this time of year to make the eve- 
ning skies of August especially brilliant. 

Both planets, and the stars as well, are 
shown on the accompanying maps. These 
depict the skies as they appear about ten 
p.m. your own kind of standard time (add 
one hour for daylight saving time) at the 
first of August, an hour earlier at the mid- 
dle of the month and two hours earlier as 
the month comes to an end. 

Jupiter has a magnitude of minus 2.3, on 
the scale used by astronomers for rating the 
brilliance of celestial objects. Thus is far 
brighter than any other object in the eve- 
ning sky except the moon, so Jupiter is easy 
to identify. It has been in the constellation 
of Capricornus, the horned goat, but in 
August moves next door into Sagittarius, 
the archer, in the southern sky. 

About five degrees to the west (right) is 
Saturn. Its magnitude is plus 0.4 so it ranks 
with the first-magnitude stars; however, it 
is about a twelfth as bright as Jupiter. Both 
of these planets are visible as soon as it gets 
dark, and remain in view until shortly 
before sunrise. 

The stars in Sagittarius outline a teapot. 
The handle is toward Saturn, and the spout 
to the right, toward the next constellation 
of Scorpius, the scorpion. In the left-hand 
end of this group, the stars are in a curved 
line, which forms the scorpion’s tail. That 
is the way the figure was pictured in the 
old star maps. The modern astronomer, of 
course, ignores these picturesque old fig- 
ures, of lions, bears and dogs as well as 
scorpions. 

At the center of the scorpion is a bright 
star, red in color, called Antares, which is 
* about half as bright as Saturn. 

Looking higher in the southern sky, you 
can see two other stars of the first magni- 
tude. Directly above Jupiter is Aquila, the 
eagle, with brilliant Altair. And still higher 
—virtually overhead, in fact—you find 
Vega, in Lyra, the lyre. Below this group, 
toward the east, is Cygnus, the swan, shown 
partly on the southern map, partly on the 
northern. It is on the latter that Deneb, the 
brightest star in Cygnus, is shown. 

The big dipper, which is a part of Ursa 
Major, the great bear, shines in the north- 
west. In it are the pointers, the two stars in 
the dipper’s bowl that show the direction 
of Polaris, the pole star. Although of second 
magnitude, this is a well-known orb, be- 
cause it always stands in about the same 
position in the north. 

If you follow the handle of the dipper, 
and continue its curve to the left, it will 
bring you to another star of the first magni- 
tude. This is Arcturus, in Bootes, the herds- 
man. 





Stay up late on August nights and you 
may see another planet, for Venus rises in 
the east about three hours before the sun. 
Its magnitude is now about minus 3.5 
which makes it about three times as bright 
as Jupiter. Venus, Jupiter and Saturn are 
the only planets now visible; the other two 
that are sometimes visible without a tele- 
scope, Mercury and Mars, are too nearly in 
the sun’s direction to be seen. 

From about the middle of August to the 
end, the moon will shine in the sky during 
evening hours. On Friday, Aug. 25, it will 
be full, rising in the east as the sun is 
setting in the west. 

During that night the moon will pass 
through the shadow of earth, producing a 
lunar eclipse. At 10:09 p.m., EST, the 
eclipse will be at its height. It will not be 
quite totally eclipsed as a narrow sliver of 
the moon’s surface will remain illuminated 
by the direct rays of the sun. 

The shadow of our planet actually has 
two parts. That shown is the inner part, the 
umbra, where the globe would completely 
hide the sun. But around it is a larger 
region, called the penumbra, where the sun 
is only partly hidden. At 7:37 p.m. EST 
the moon starts to enter the penumbra. In 
the western part of the United States, of 
course, the moon will not have risen when 
this happens. 
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But even in the east, where the moon 
will be in the sky, nothing will be seen until 
later when the eastern edge of the lunar 
disc may seem to be a little fainter than 
normal. 

At 8:36 p.m. EST the moon starts to 
enter the umbra, or earth’s shadow, and the 
eclipse really begins. Very soon afterwards 
there will be a noticeable dimming of the 
eastern edge of the di-c. The darkened 
portion will gradually increase until the 
maximum eclipse at 10:09 when more than 
99°%, of the lunar diameter will be in 
shadow. Then the shaded area will become 
smaller until at 11:42 p.m., the moon will be 
completely out of the umbra. As the eclipse 
comes to an end, the moon will have risen 
even on the Pacific coast, and the eclipse 
will be visible throughout all of North 
America except the northwestern tip of 
Alaska. 

Even when immersed almost completely 
in the earth’s shadow, the moon will still 
be visible, shining with a dull, coppery-red 
glow. This is an effect of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, which acts as a prism to bend sun- 
light around into the shadow. As the rays 
pass through the air above our heads, some 
of the blue light is scattered, and this is 
what gives the daytime sky its blue color. 

White light consists of a mixture of sev- 
eral colors—red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. With the blue and other colors at 
that end of the spectrum reduced, red pre- 
dominates, and so the light that is bent into 
the shadow is much more red than ordinary 
sunlight. 

The lunar eclipse on Aug. 25 is not the 
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only one for this month. Two weeks earlier, 
at the time of new moon, that body will 
come between the earth and the sun, pro- 
ducing a partial solar eclipse. To see it, 
you will have to be in southern Africa, 
along the coast of Brazil, in the South 
Atlantic or Antarctica. Over that general 
area, the moon will partially hide the sun. 
Along a belt that is mostly over the ocean 
there will be what is called an annular 
eclipse. Around the dark disc of the moon a 
ring of the sun’s surface will be visible. 

This happens because the moon will then 
be at about its greatest distance from the 
earth and its size, as we see it in the sky, 
will not be enough to cover the solar disc. 
A total eclipse of the sun occurs when the 
moon is closer. Then it covers the sun com 
pletely and the sun’s outer envelope, the 
corona, flashes into view. 





Partial Eclipse of Moon 
Aug. 25, 1961 


The large circle represents the shadow 
of the earth, and the small circles—I, II and 
lII—indicate the successive positions of the 
moon as it passes through the shadow. The 
three phases shown occur at the following 
times (all p.m.): 


EST CST MST PSI 
I Moon starts into 
shadow 8:36 7:36 6:36 5:36 
II Middle of eclipse 10:09 9:09 8:09 7:09 
III Moon leaves 
shadow 11:42 10:42 9:42 8:42 


Celestial Time Table for August 


Aug. EST 
3 6:48a.m. Moon in last quarter 
7 1:00p.m. Moon passes Venus 
11 5:36a.m. New moon, annular eclipse of 
sun 
noon Moon farthest, distance 252,- 
600 miles 


Meteor shower visible, appar- 
ently radiating from constella 
tion of Perseus in northeastern 
sky 

Moon in first quarter 


12 early a.m. 


19 5:52 a.m. 


23 10:00a.m. Moon passes Saturn 
6:00 p.m. Moon passes Jupiter 
25 2:00p.m. Moon nearest, distance 222,000 
miles 
10:14 p.m. Full moon, 
Lunar eclipse 
Subtract one hour for CST, two hours for 


MST, and three hours for PST. 


Know the Sky 


These star maps showing the positions 
of stars and planets can help you locate 
satellites when they flash briefly across the 
sky. Familiarity with the constellations and 
their relative positions m: ikes locating arti 
ficial moons much easier whenever they are 
visible from your area. 

* Science News Letter, 80:58 July 22, 1961 
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See the Stars, Moon, Planets Close Up! 
3” Astronomical Reflecting Telescope 
(F Mt. Pal Type) 

60 to 180 Power 
An Unusual BUY! 








: a lumini 
coated 3” diameter high-s) f/10 millor. Telescope 
comes equipped with a 60X eyepiece and a mounted 
Barlow » gi you 60 to 180 power. An Optical 
Finder Telescope, always so essential, is also included. 
sturdy, wood, portable tripod. FREE with Sco; 
Valuable STAR CHART plus 272 page “HAND- 
gece. OF “ta plus “HOW Tot USE YOUR 

E 
Stock No. 35,08 
Send Check or 











Pry Ter ere $29.95 Postpaid 
-O.—Satisfaction Guaranteed a 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 
Elementary through college! New 96-page CATALOG 
of es re eoomans 4" —s alt. Sci- 
ence, ma » astrono! ty) t it 
EDUC TATIONAL C CATAL rivemey 2" nas — 


NEW! THERMO-PILE KIT! 


re ee ee 
& : Converts Heat 
e Into Electricity 


=” For demonstration, experimenta- 
tion in the exciting field of 
thermoelectricity. Convert the heat of a blow torch, « 
gas jet, or even the heat of the sun into electricity. 
You receive 20-14” cauge. 6” long geome: 7 
thermocouples; washer, bolt om nut for mak © 
flector; other materials for making a thermo-pile; a 
small 1.5-3 V DC motor to run from thermo-pile 
(gives you visual demonstration of electricity created) 
Kit includes full directions for setting up and experi- 
menting with thermo-piles. 
Stock No. 70.436-Q............ $15.00 Postpaid 
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NEW! EASY PAPIER MACHE MIX 


Papier Mache has long been on 


le of preparing it. 
This new mix ends all that. Just 
mix in ratio of one quart of water 
to one pound, knead to the consistency of dough and 
use. It is non-toxic, hem and odorless. Finished work 
—— @ De aed. sawed and sanded, painted or weather- 


Bisck’ Wo. 70.410-9..... 5 Ip pee — $4.30 Pata: 
NOW! es MICROSCOPIC SUBJECTS 
WITHOUT A CAMERA 


The invisible world of microscopic 

organisms and objects can be 

photographed with is —no 
eed: See 











: a microscope and 
. lamp. (Our No. 70.008—Micro- 
scope is only $14.95 and produces excellent results). 
Save on this quality kit, — one 90° silvered 
prism, combination print ing [pretest jon screen, 4 double 
end clips, darkroo = darkroom trays 

package of 4” x 5” L -- enla: papers. chemical 
set and complete instructions. wder now and save! 
Stock No. 70,409-Q............. $7.95 Postpaid 
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a mk adventure in optical impressions — 

the magica) effect of these fascinating, 
ises. In ro th to weird 
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motion 1 “ ter’ focus 
and even jhvapotiam. it includes 13 discs, approx 
5” in dia holder, pone. small motor 


mounted on A — 4 bulb, socket, plug 7, complete 
booklet instrnetions and e menta 
Steck We. FOAGEG. ...cccsccose $9. os. Postpaid 


SCIENCE TREASURE CHESTS 
For Boys—Giris—Adults! 
Science Treasure Chest—Extra-powerful 
magnets, polarizing filters, compass, — 
way-mirror film, prism, diffraction fis 
ing, and lots of other items for hundreds 
of thrilling experiments, plus a Ten-Lens 
Kit for making telescopes, microscopes, ete. Full in- 

structions included. 
Stock No. 70,.342-9 5.00 Postpaid 
DeLuxe Chest, Stock No. 70,343-Q. sto. 00 Postpaid 








ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER 
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AMAZING SCIENCE BUYS =~ 


-for FUN, STUDY or PROFIT 





Terrific Buy! American Model 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Projects illustrations up to 3” x 
= So - enlarges them to 35” 
0” screen is 6 % | a from 


is ject: away. N Yo film or = - 
tives needed jects charts. a- 
grams, pictures, photos, lettering 
in full color or black-and- white. 
Operates on 115 volt, A.C. cur- 
a rent, 6-ft. extension cord and plug 
included. Operates on 60 watt 
_., bulb, not included, Size 12” x 8” 
%” wide. Weight 1 Ib., 2 oz. Plastic case “with 
built. in_ handle. 
Stock No. 70,199-Q............. $7.95 Postpaid 


Here’s a Terrific Buy! 
WAR SURPLUS! American-Made! 


7 x 50 BINOCULARS 


ig savings! Brand new! Crystal 
clear viewing — power. very 
optical element is coated. An ex- 
—— a ae t glass—the size rec- 
for satellite wr 

Individual eye focus. Exit 
Aporos. field at 1, ‘000 ys - 
- ‘included American 7 x 50's 
Our war surplus price saves you 











is 376 ft. Carryix 
normaly Kas $195. 


real 
Stock No.’ 1533-Q. $55.00 5 gates. (tax Incl.) 
Resta x s Mu ~ lar to and a terrific 


Stock "No. 963-Q. . .$33.00 Pstpd. 


NEW BATTERY POWERED WALL CLOCK 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


There's real savings with this bat- 
tery powered wall clock that elimi- 
nates the need for wall sockets, 
wiring, nearness to outl . 2 
and does away with unsightly ex- 
tensions and dangli } aes. The 
clock is all chrome, 2 
° diameter face and 
faultless accuracy for up to three 
years on a single, inexpensive battery. This is the 
perfect ‘“‘put anywhere—use ev here” clock for 
office. factory, home, shop, store, farm, camp, cabin, 
hotel, club, boat or plane. Price includes battery 
Stock No. 70,435-Q $25.00 Postpaid 


MINIATURE WATER PUMP 


Wonderful for experiments, miniature 
waterfalls, fountains, 4 gage cotens 
back , ete. Tiny (2 1%” 

electric motor and = i eal, for hot. 
byists, labs, schoo mps continu- 
ous flow of water at rate of one pint 
bate minute at a 12” head. With 2 D 


(Tax included) 





will run with 





uns on battery. Works 
= ona direction. Seit priming. 
Stock No. No. 60 POGBD. ccccccescors $2.26 Postpaid 


WAR SURPLUS ELECTRIC GENERATOR 


Brand-new ness Corps o- 
dless 








Or our ground and bring 

a. ht crawlers for fishing 
bai jas 2 Alnico Magnets 

Wt. 2 lbs. Cost to Governinent $15.00. 

Stock No. 50-225-0............. $4.95 Postpaid 





OFFSPRING OF SCIENCE .. . REALLY 
BEAUTIFUL CIRCULAR DIFFRACTION 
—RATING JEWELRY 
yo patos of fa rg color 

of site peaatt made 
with Witte UL ARs DIFFRACT ON. 
GRATING REPLICA. Just asa prism 
breaks up light into its full ran 
individual colors, ss does 5 diffrac. 


to 
rage in current fashion. 1” yy 


Stock #30,349 Earrings ........ 2.75 Pstpod. 
Stock #30,3 Cuff Links....... 2.75 Pstod. 
Stock *30,372- EE $4606. os 2.76 Pstod. 
Stock #30,39 Tie-Clasp~ ....... 2.75 Pstpd. 





FREE CATALOG-Q@ 
144 Pages! Over haps Bargains! 


America’s No. source of 5 


and assembled Telescopes. Also 

uge selection of lenses, prisms, war 

surplus optical | instruments, parts and 
accessories — T 

satellite scopes, binoculars, infra-red 

items for making 


sniper-scopes .. . 
projects, math learn- 





‘‘Science Pair” 
ing and teaching aids. 


Request Catalog-Q 
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EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., BARRINGTON, N. J. 
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¢ Books of the Week ° 


For the editorial information of our readers, 
purchase of any U. 


books received for review are 
book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will be paid) 


listed. 


For convenient 


to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ApvaNcEes 1N MorpnHocenesis, Vol. I—M. 
Abercrombie and Jean Brachet, Eds.—Academic, 
445 p., illus., $12.50. Intended to link up the 
various branches of biology that deal with 
development, such as research on the embry- 
ology of ascidians, on regeneration of vertebrate 
appendages, and on limb morphogenesis. 

Apvancrs IN X-Ray Anatysis, Vol. 4—Wil- 
liam M. Mueller, Ed.—Plenum Press, 568 p., 
illus., $15. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Conference on Application of X-Ray Analysis, 
held August 10-12, 1960, in Denver, Colo. 

Basic Matuematics, Vol. 2—Norman H. 
Crowhurst—Rider, ]. F., 138 p., illus., paper, 
$3.90. Uses “pictured-text” techniques to intro- 
duce algebra, geometry and trigonometry as 
ways of thinking in mathematics. 

Birp Stupy—Andrew J. Berger—Wéiley, 389 
p., illus., $9. One-semester course in ornithology 
for liberal arts students. Emphasis is on the 
living bird and primarily on North American 
birds. 

GENETIC PERSPECTIVES IN DisEAsE RESISTANCE 
AND SuscEPTIBILITY—Richard H. Osborne, Ed., 
introd. by Henry A. Wallace—N. Y. Acad. of 
Sciences, Annals, Vol. 91. Art. 3, 225 p., illus., 
paper, $4.50. On adaptation in man and ani- 
mals, on genetic errors of metabolism, and on 
genetic resistance and susceptibility to infectious 
disease. 





How to File a Cord in | 
25 Places at Once 





For the busy scientist, ensiner. teacher, busi- 
ness man or student who b ae to keep basic infor- 
mation on file for use a riety of categories, 
the Ly Pa PMU (Portable Memory Unit) is spe 
cifically 

Information retrieval systems for personal u 
or small card files (from 000- 10,000) with bs 
stracta, — articles or information are usually 

cum) ~ and out of the question for 
small budgets. our PMU is a low cost infor- 
mation —— system, ones = as fast or faster 
than much m 

Low initial ce cost, = 319. 95 for the basic kit 
with two hundred cards, notcher, sorting rods and 
coding instructions, low maintenance with new 
cards costing $4.00 per 100 or $30.00 per 1000, 
- combined with ready access to thousands of 

es. No >. vibrators or mechanical 
shaters are need No parts to go out of opera- 
tion. Borting is by rod and a7 remarkably rapid. 
ing rates are geneervatively 400 per minute 

and this is for simultaneous sorting of at least 25 


rods. 
coded into the cards by notching 
pepunest holes around the eige of the card, The 
need have no previous knowledge of coding 
and may choose as many categories as is necessary. 
To use you prepare an abstract on the card or 
actuaily paste on small articles, microprints, etc. 
nce coded the card is filed i random and will 
automaticaly. tp appear during sorts for the categories 
possibilities of the PMO informa- 
limited and enable the 
edium size information file to compete 
with extremely expensive electronic 
sorting devices. es as & weet adjunct to 
company integrate information system 
le Memory U nit ‘and informa- 
stem is a quality products design 
. The basic PMU contains a notching 
sorting rods, 200 cards and is only 
1 60¢ eprstaee, and handling in the 
tates, $1.6 broad. In NYC add 3% 
Git Be Bales ook: Additional cards are $4.00/10 0. 


oe telephone Pre yd! md 
Send check or money order to Dept. SNL-741 


OLIVER GARFIELD CO., INC. 
| 24 East 7th Street New York 3, N.Y. || 
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GuatreMaLa: The Land and the People— 
Nathan L. Whetten—Yale Univ. Press, 399 p., 
illus., $6. Comprehensive study of Guatemala’s 
rural population, its institutions, economy, prob- 
lems and outlook. 

A GuipeE To TECHNICAL 
A Concise Handbook of Production 


LITERATURE PRO- 


DUCTION: 
Methods—Emerson Clarke —TW Publishers, 
192 p., illus., paper, $3. Training course dis- 


cussing the elements and organization of pro- 
duction and the technical writer's job. 

A Hanpsook oF EMOTIONAL ILLNEss AND 
TREATMENT: A Contemporary Guide with Case 
Histories—Richard C. Robertiello, M.D.—Argo- 
naut Bks., 159 p., $3.95. Intended to enable 
the reader to obtain a better understanding of 
himself and others. 

HANDBOOK OF THERMOPHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
oF SoLip MarTeERIALs, Vol. I: Elements (Melting 
Temperature above 1000°F)—Alexander Gold- 
smith, Thomas E. Waterman and Harry J. 
Hirschhorn—Pergamon, rev. ed., 758 p., in 
loose-leaf binder, vols. 2-5 June/August, $90 
per set. Each volume designed to be expand- 
able for inclusion of additional or revised data 
sheets. 

In VITRO AND IN 
Burrers—Gabriel G. 
of Sciences, Annals, 
illus., paper, $4.50. 
from a conference held by 
December 1960. 

Know Asout Horses: A Ready 
Guide to Horses, Horse People and 
Sports—Henry Disston—Devin-Adair, 
illus. by Jean Bowman, $6.95. 
interested reader with a wide 
and facts about horses. 


Vivo ErFects oF AMINE 
Nahas, Ed.—N. Y. Acad. 
Vol. 92, Art. 2, 479 p., 
Series of papers resulting 
the Academy in 


Reference 
Horse 
216 p., 
Acquaints the 
variety of terms 


PLASMAS AND CONTROLLED Fuston—David 
J. Rose and Melville Clark, Jr.—Wiley, 493 p., 
illus., $10.75. Text on the principles under- 
lying plasma physics, for graduate students in 
the physical sciences and engineering fields. 

PROBLEMS IN QUANTUM MeEcHANics—I. I. 
Gol’dman and V. D. Krivchenkov; ed. by B. T. 
Geilikman, trans]. from Russian by E. Marquit 
and E, Lepa—Addison-Wesley, rev. ed., 27 
p., $8.50. Problems, answers and solutions, de- 
signed for use with Landau-Lifschitz quantum 
mechanics nonrelativistic theory. 


ADVANCED JUDO 
AND SELF-DEFENCE 


by Pat Butler 


For those who have mastered the basic holds 
throws of judo, here is a handbook to the more 
advanced techniques, including karate and atemi 
Profusely illustrated with step-by-step photographs 
$3.95. Post Free. 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 308-M, 
251 W. 19 Strect, New York 11 
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PRISMS, GIANT SIZE 


Brilliant crystal white opti- 
cal crown glass. Dozens of 
wonderful things to do and 
make, Capture sunlight rain- 
bows. Secret pictures with 
caméras. See around cor- 
ners. _ spe aes. etc 
6% + igs 5-90 deg 
Altipinjecd bac . Mounted 
U. rplus. Mrs. M. R., 
New Yor writes, ee] have 
ordered four of these ,and they are beautiful eee 
taken out of the case. U. 8S. Gov. cost $22.0 


NOW ONLY $2.50 Plus 85¢ for 3 Lbs. Postage 








HARRY ROSS Scientific & Lab pera 


61-L Reade St., N.Y 


PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE ON RESULTS 
OF THE First U. S. MANNED SuBORBITAL FLIGHT 
—Introd. by Hugh L. Dryden and Lloyd V., 
Berkner—GPO, 76 p., illus., paper, 50¢. Papers 
of 1961 Conference of NASA with National In- 
National 


stitutes of Health and Academy of 
Sciences. 

Tue Science oF GeNnetics—Charlotte Auer- 
bach—Harper, 273 p., illus. by Inge G. Auer- 
bach Linker, $5.95. Written by geneticist for 
general reader to provide the indispensable 
knowledge without which the most recent 


advances in genetics cannot be understood. 

THE SciENTIFIC APPROACH TO CAREER PLAN- 
NING—M. C. Cobb, foreword by David A, 
Shepard—Lantern Press, 142 p., $3.95. Shows 
how the process of inductive inference (result of 
scientific observation, experiment and reasoning) 
can be applied to the subject of career planning. 

Take A Numser: New Ideas + Imagina- 
tion=More Fun—Jeanne Bendick and Marcia 
Levin—W hittlesey House, 63 p., illus. by J. 
Bendick, $2.50. Amusingly presented, shows 
grade school youngsters some of the innumer- 
able uses for number concepts and numeration, 

Teacu YoursELF Borany—John H. Elliott— 
Roy Pubs., 214 p., illus., $2.75. Brief outline of 
the scope of the science known as botany. 

Teach YoursELF MeTEoROLoGyY—‘‘Acolus”— 
Roy Pubs., 2nd ed., 167 p., illus., 2.75. Little 
book explaining the behavior of the atmos- 
phere without mathematics and outlining prin- 
ciples by which one can predict this behavior 
from observations. 

Tue Torcu LicuTers: Tomorrow's Teachers 
of Reading—Mary C. Austin, Dir.; foreword by 
Francis Keppel—Harvard Univ. Grad. School of 
Educ. (Harvard Univ. Press), 191 p., paper, $1. 
This Harvard-Carnegie field study reports on 
current college preparation of teachers of read- 
ing and suggests recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

Trace ELEMENTS IN PLants—Walter Stiles— 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 3rd ed., 249 p., photo- 
graphs, $7.50. Emphasis in this updated edi- 
tion is on trace elements in plants and the 
effects of their deficiency or excess on grazing 
animals. Also refers to soil conditions as they 
relate to availability of trace elements. 

TRANsisTors AND Active Circurrs—John G. 
Linvill and James F. Gibbons—McGraw, 515 
p., $14.50. Discusses fundamental problems en- 
countered in active circuits, the physics of semi- 
conductors, two-port network theory, and 
transistor circuits. 

U.S.S.R. LireRaTURE ON AIR POLLUTION AND 
RELATED OccupaTIONAL DisEases, Vol. V— 
B. S. Levine—USPHS (OTS), 219 p., illus, 
paper, $3.50. Latest survey of Russian literature 
dealing with air pollution aspects of industrial 
and public health problems. 

WaTeR TREATMENT 
Orner Uses—Eskel 








FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
Nordell—Reinhold, 2nd 
ed., 598 p., illus., $12. Practical reference work, 
brought up-to-date to include latest develop- 
ments in the technology of water treatment 
and their application. 

WEATHER MopiFicaTIon: Second Annual Re- 
port for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1960— 
National Science Foundation—GPO, 22 py 
photographs, paper, 15¢. Research highlights 
and weather modification activities. 

Wortpv Arrcrarr ILLusrrarep—John W. 
Underwood, Ed.—Aero Pubs., 239 p., photo 
graphs, $8.50. Compiles data on most of the 
current aircraft in production. 

Writinc A TecunicaL Parper—Donald H. 
Menzel, Howard Mumford Jones and Lyle G 
Boyd—McGraw, 132 p., illus., $3.25. Short 
and lively practical guide written by experts, @ 
help the scientist, the technician, the advanced 
student, and the technical writer reporting. 
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CONSERVATION 


Science News Letter for July 22, 1961 


Fight Drought Damages 


>» DRASTIC DAMAGES resulting from 
the drought currently hitting the northern 
Great Plains can be greatly reduced by long- 
range conservation measures. 

Prolonged dry periods, dust storms, and 
hordes of hungry grasshoppers have been 
part of the Great Plains even before man 
set foot on the sandy soil, but improper use 
of the land has aggravated the problems. 
Such conservation programs as planting 
grass to anchor down sandy soil and better 
management of cultivated land are needed 
to fight the damaging effects of droughts. 

Millions of acres of sandy soil unsuitable 
for year-to-year cultivation are currently 
being used by Great Plains farmers for 
planting wheat. During long dry periods 
the fields become “dust bowls” with deep 
erosion scars and dust storms dotting the 
area. 

Soil conservationists have already made a 
big step forward in this direction when the 
Great Plains Soil Conservation Program 
was created in 1956. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture soil conservation experts work 
closely with Great Plains farmers in plan- 
ning the proper use of each farm’s acreage. 
Part of the cost is shared by the Govern- 
ment. 


PHARMACOLOGY 


“More than 17,000,000 acres of farmland 
now come under this long-range plan,” 
Cyril Luker, director of the program, told 
Scrence Service. “Although you cannot 
blame the droughts on the people, its effects 
can be lessened by proper land manage- 
ment,” the soil conservationist said. 

No immediate relief is expected from the 
drought now embracing much of the 
Northern Great Plains and parts of Canada. 
Weather Bureau records dating back from 
last September show unusually high tem- 
peratures and little precipitation in a belt 
covering the Northern Great Plains states 
and parts of Wyoming, Montana and 
Minnesota. 

“Some areas have witnessed the driest 
spring since the turn of the century,” 
Wayne Palmer, Weather Bureau meteorolo- 
gist, said. The average June temperature in 
one hard-hit area was the highest recorded 
in the last 70 years. June is considered 
about the most important month during 
the wheat growing season. 

If the present trend continues, the North- 
ern Great Plains may become another 
“Dust Bowl of the Thirties.” 
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AMA Report on Drugs 


> TIMED FOR distribution to doctors 
while Senate drug hearings make headlines, 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation published a special report on thera- 
peutic drugs, the first in an annual series, 
177:14, 1961. 

The question of making drugs available 
by nonproprietary names is discussed by 
Dr. Lloyd C. Miller of New York, director 
of revision, U.S. Pharmdcopeia. He urged 
that the generic, or nonproprietary names 
be “as short and pronounceable as possible.” 

The use of generic names for drugs, as 
required in a bill introduced by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), was argued at a two- 
day Senate hearing on the bill. Proponents 
say that if doctors used generic names when 
prescribing drugs, the cost would be con- 
siderably reduced. Confusion would 
be reduced. 

Dr. Miller states that many drugs are 
known by four and often more than half a 
dozen different names, but that new laws 
are not needed to require use of only one 
name for a specific drug. 

He urges the medical profession to “co 
operate in the effort” to reduce confusion 
by using accepted nonproprietary names. 
No drug can be called by an official non- 
proprietary name until the agreed-upon 
name is published in U.S. Pharmacopeia. 

Dr. Miller uses demethylchlortetracycline 
hydrochloride which is 12 syllables long, to 
illustrate the difficulty of shortening names. 
The last four syllables in the compound’s 
name convey “indispensable information” 


also 


on the general nature of the drug, which is 
an antibiotic. 

The AMA’s Council on Drugs lists in the 
special report only 51 drugs evaluated by it 
during 1960. One of the leading drugs 
evaluated was griseofulvin, described as a 
“major breakthrough” in the treatment of 
superficial fungus infections. Caution in the 
use of this and other drugs was sounded: 

“Although serious untoward reactions are 
infrequent,” the report states, “griseofulvin 
is not innocuous; skin eruptions, leukopenia, 
allergic reaction, and headache are among 
the reported side effects. Thus, the drug 
should not be used indiscriminately, but 
should be reserved for use” only for certain 
conditions. 

The AMA Council on Drugs now acts as 
a clearing-house for nonproprietary names. 
Proposals are received by the Council, and 
are checked against existing names. The 
Kefauver bill would leave the choice of 
drug names and their advertising to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Miller suggests two plans that would 
improve the present system of listing generic 
names. First, he called for reaching an 
agreement within the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry to use a system of code prefixes in 
identifying compounds during the period 
of laboratory and clinical trial. 

The second change would call for similar 
industry agreement to select nonproprietary 
names, in cooperation with the Council on 
Drugs, for all new drugs before their intro- 
duction on the market, preferably at the 


61 


time new drug applications are filed with 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Turbine Vanes Withstand 
Heat Oxidation 


See Front Cover 


> TURBINE VANES for J-75 jet engines 
are made from special materials that have 
been “chromallized,” a patented method of 
diffusing chromium and other elements into 
steels, super-alloys and refractory metals to 
impart far greater resistance to oxidation at 
high operating temperatures. The vanes, 
shown on the cover of this week’s SctENcE 
News Letter, are being readied for ship- 
ment from the Chromalloy Corporation 
plant in West Nyack, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING 
Fertilizer Blasts 
Salt, Saves Money 


> A NEW blasting technique, utilizing 
ammonium nitrate mixed with fuel oil, is 
saving one company alone $250,000 per 
year. 

The use of this common fertilizer in the 
blasting mixture was reported by William 
C. Bleimeister and John L. Ryon Jr. of the 
International Salt Company in Clarks 
Summit, Pa. 

The company mines at Detroit, Mich., 
Avery Island, La., and Retsof, N. Y., are 
now using this new technique and its use is 
planned in a new mine. The ammon- 
ium nitrate-fuel oil mixture is, pound for 
pound, as effective as dynamite. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


Landlocked Scientists 
Could Explore Oceans 


> LANDLOCKED scientists scattered in 
inland colleges and universities throughout 
the United States should be tapped to help 
explore the world’s oceans. 

A wealth of scientific talent existing in 
inland research institutions could be used 
to support actual oceanographic work on 
the high seas, Dr. Arthur E. Maxwell, head 
of the geophysics branch of the Office of 
Naval Research, Washington, D. C., re- 
ported. With the increasing interest in 
oceanography, more capable scientists are 
needed to bolster the relatively small ranks 
of oceanographers now probing the oceans. 

Extremely valuable theoretical and experi- 
mental work can be conducted inland un- 
hampered by such headaches attached to the 
operation of large fleets of research vessels. 
Dr. Maxwell noted that scientists studying 
wave motion on inland lakes have a prob- 
lem similar to that on the oceans. 

Some of these landlocked scientists could 
also actually participate in ocean-going ex- 
peditions of such widely-known coastal 
oceanographic institutions as Scripps on the 
Pacfic and Woods Hole on the Atlantic. 
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IF YOU 
WRITE FOR 
MONEY! 


Enrich your writing by apply- 
ing Herbert Spencer's and 
Edgar Allan Poe's classic prin- 
ciples that have inspired many 
of the world's greatest authors. 
Indispensable if you want to 
get published! Send $1.00 to 
PAGEANT PRESS 
Dept. SN 
101 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 
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j “Things of Science 


—monthly “magic’’ from the 


laboratories of man & nature! 


For only $5.00 per year 
we will send you 12 
monthly surprise pack- 
ages of new and unusual 
items of scientific in- 
terest. Included will be 
clear instructions for use 
along with absorbing 
authoritative background 
information. 

Scientific fun, valuable knowledge, mental stimu- 
lation, hours of absorbing relaxation! 

Send your application, with $5.00 to 


of Science 
1719 N ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.c. 
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Distributors of U.S. Govt. Surplus Balloons in th 
Usk Inflate bt, Lt diameter with air or gas. Fun 
at the Beach, Sports, ete., Flying Advt. visible for 
miles. Terrific for attroctng crowds at Openings, Fai 
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ide Stands, Gas Stations, le of 
rable Neoprene Rubber. New, never used. No C. 0. D.’s. 


2 ft. (Beach Ball Size). . 2 for SOc S for $1.00) 
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MICRO-ADS 


Equipment, supplies and services of special in- 


terest to scientists, science teachers and students, 
Sy pene 9 laymen and hobbyists. 

25¢ per woe. payable, in advance. Closing date 
8 weeks prior to (Ss 


SNL, 1719 WN St., KW., Washington ‘ D.C 











BEAUTIFUL MAP OF FLORIDA INDUSTRY AND 
Science. Locates research labs, technical schools, 
missile and satellite stations, fossils, shells. 4 colors, 
2x28. Rocket charts on back. $1.00. Florida Space 
— P.O. 11324-N. St. Petersburg 33, 
“lorida 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS RADIOS, RECEIVERS, 
transmitters, gadgets, parabolic reflectors, infra-red 
snooperscopes, aircraft camera lenses. Amazing catalog 
10¢. John Meshna, Malden 48, Mass. 





LINCOLN ASSASSINATED, LEE SURRENDERS! 


Found at last! Rare 1865 newspaper tells of 
events as they actually happened! Photocopy, both 
pages——$1.00 cash. Southwell, 502 Evans, Willow 
Grove, Penna. 





MICROSLIDES: 





INSECTS, MARINE LIFE. ZO 
ological Botanical, British Fresh Water Algae. Send 
for complete list. Free. Esbe Laboratory Supplies, 
159 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES. 1888 
1960, any issue. Periodical Service, Box 465-SN.. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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INVENTION 


Patents of 





the Week 


A satellite communication system with little or no elec- 
tronic equipment has been patented. A stereo-camera for 
surgeons and a mid-air warning system were also invented. 


> A TROUBLE-SHOOTING satellite com- 
munication system designed for military and 
peaceful uses has been patented. 

A cluster of balloon satellites whirling 
around the earth would be used to send 
and receive radio messages during military 
maneuvers, or take over in case the future 
broadcasting satellite network breaks down. 
Franz T. Geyling, Murray Hill, N. J., won 
patent No. 2,991,027 for the invention and 
assigned the rights to Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, Inc., New York. 

A series of satellites in orbit, each orbit 
containing a group of satellites, would be 
located at altitudes up to several thousand 
miles, Mr. Geyling stated. Radio signals 
would be bounced off the balloon satellites 
as they passed overhead and picked up at 
a receiving station over the horizon, 

The balloon satellite, made of Mylar plas- 
tice with a shiny metal coating, would be 
launched into orbit from a rocket. A trip 
switch would automatically inflate the bal- 
loon upon leaving the rocket. 

The invention evolved from the work 
done by Bell Telephone Laboratories on the 
Echo project, Mr. Geyling stated. The 100- 
foot balloon satellite, Echo I, was launched 
on May 5, 1960, and is still orbiting around 
the earth. 

The communication system is very inex- 
pensive and highly reliable because the bal- 
loons have little or no electronic equipment, 
he reported. By finding orbits where the 
radiation damage to the device is small, the 
balloons could last for several years. 

When a broadcasting or “electronic” satel- 
lite develops trouble in a particular region, 
that system could be quickly switched over 
to a balloon orbiting nearby. 

A stereo-camera by which a surgeon can 
take accurate stereo photographs during a 
critical moment of surgical operation with- 
out disturbing the progress or continuity of 
his work was invented by Wilhelm Winzen- 
burg, Dresden, Germany, who assigned 
rights of patent No. 2,990,765 to VEB 
Kamera-und Kinowerke Dresden. The three- 
dimensional photographs are valuable for 


medical students and for “later critical 
study by the surgeon himself,” the patent 
stated. 


The lightweight camera, which is 
strapped to the surgeon’s head, is operated 
automatically and electrically by simply 
stepping on a switch. The invention sup- 
posedly eliminates the need for awkward 
movie or TV cameras that would hamper 
the performance of the surgeon during these 
critical times. 

A warning system for preventing mid-air 
plane crashes was patented. Emory Lakatos, 
Santa Monica, Denny D. Pidhayny and 
Millard F. Gordon, Los Angeles, Calif. 
received patent No. 2,991,463 and awarded 


the rights to Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. Sound waves con- 
tinuously given off by an airplane would 
trigger a warning signal telling a_ pilot 
whether to turn left or right if a collision 
is imminent. The system is “completely 
independent, requiring no ground equip- 
ment,” the patent stated. 

An anti-smog muffler that has a tube for 
bypassing the exhaust gases from the “cleans- 
ing system” until the system is warmed up 
was patented by William H. Claussen, 
Berkeley, Calif., who assigned rights of 
patent No. 2,991,160 to California Research 
Corporation, San Francisco. The bypass pre- 
vents water from condensing on a “catalytic 
converter” which would reduce the effi- 
ciency of the purifying system. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
Profit in Harvest 
Of Alaska Sea Lions 


> AN EXPERIMENTAL HARVEST of 
Alaskan sea lions is seen paving the way 
for a promising new industry, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior reports. 

Conducted to cut damage by sea lions to 
fishing gear and catches, the harvest yielded 
some 200 tons of high-protein ground meat, 
sold to fur farmers feeding mink. Demand 
from fur farms and fish hatcheries for 
additional meat reportedly is big. 

There are an estimated 150,000 sea lions 
in Alaskan waters—enough to support 
commercial operations, if processing facili- 
ties can be improved. A commercial fish- 


ing company did the harvesting under 
contract with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 
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—Questions 


ASTRONOMY—What 








is the latest value for 


the astronomical unit? p. 50. 


EDUCATION—How much money was spent 


for basic research in the fiscal year ending 


June 30? p. 55. 


Photographs: Cover, Chromalloy Corporation; p. 
51, National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration; p. 53, Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Takao Inui; p. 64 


Company; p. 55, Prof. 


Double “A” Brand. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Scrence News Lerrer for July 22, 1961 


News From Science Clubs 


CONSTRUCTIVE new ideas for increas- 
ing the scope and effectiveness of local club 
activities continue to roll in. Here are some 
of the highlights from recent reports to 
Science Clubs of America: 

THE BIOLOGY Club at the Shelby, 
Ohio, High School sees that its science dis- 
plays get widespread attention by placing 
them at PTA meetings, school “open house” 
sessions, and community clubs. 

THE BUG-O-NEERS at Danville, Pa., 
High School raise money by selling candy 
and Christmas trees. The most popular 
activities among club members include 
nature hikes and field trips to hospitals, 
greenhouses and museums in the area. 

THE S.A.M. (for Science, Art and 
Mathematics) Club at St. Ambrose School, 
Anderson, Ind., has the pleasant chore of 
keeping a classroom science table filled with 
“interesting things.” The club also is 
building a small science-mathematics |i- 
brary. 

GARDEN SEEDS are sold in 
spring by sixth graders in the 
School Elementary Science Club 
Bend, Ind. 

HIGH SCHOOL students in the West 
Rowan Science Club at Mt. Ulla, N. C., are 
helping foster scientific interests among the 
younger set by sponsoring a regional science 
fair for elementary schools. 

THE SHOWING of science movies after 
school hours for all interested students at 
Rex Mundi High School, Evansville, Ind., 
is cited as one of the best received programs 
undertaken by the Rex Mundi Science Club. 

WELL-ACCEPTED programs devised by 
the Junior Scientific Society at Monkton 
Combe School, Bath, England, include an 
“Open Day” for visiting parents each June, 
“lecturettes” by members, and lectures by 
advanced students who are former mem- 
bers. 

POT-LUCK dinners preceding talks by 
guest speakers are proving popular with the 


early 
Jefferson 
at South 


Royal Researchers at San Marcos High 
School, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
THE TRI-BETA Club at St. Edward 


High School, Elgin, Ill., conducts “assembly 
programs for the student body or visiting 
groups, aimed at increz asing knowledge of, 
and interest in, science. 

AT ELIZABETH, Pa., members of the 
Science Club at Elizabeth Forward High 
School are sponsoring a community con- 
servation program. They have obtained and 
distributed 200 Scotch pine seedlings for 
students to plant. 

AT WINTER PARK, Fla., the High 
School Science Club reports with pardon- 
able pride that 90°4 of the school’s Honor 
Society members are also club members. 
Guests speakers during the year have 
presented such topics as “Ethical Hypnosis,” 
“Bacteria and Your Life,” “Religion in 
Science,” and “Current Trends in Science 
Education.” 

BOY SCOUT Troop 106, New York City, 
has its own science club and is making 
preparations to stage a Science Show when 
the Greater New York Council’s Boy Scout 


Exposition convenes Nov. 17-19 at the 
Coliseum. The club is less than a year old. 

A COMMITTEE of students and teach- 
ers at Sierra High School, Whittier, Calif., 
in cooperation with the school’s Science 
Club, industrial arts department, business 
education department and art department, 
has published the first issue of the Sierra 
High School Science Journal. Students con- 
tributed articles describing science experi- 
ments done outside the classroom. Annual 
issues are planned. 

THE MATHEMATICS Club at Mount 
Si High School, Route 1, Snoqualmie, 
Wash., built and operates a 6-inch reflector 
telescope, mounted on the school lawn. The 
instrument is used on regularly scheduled 
“Observation Nights.” 

IN CRAIG, Alaska, members of the 
Craig High School Science Club have set up 
consumer education displays in connection 
with canned goods sold at a local store, 
and have planted an arboretum at the rear 
of their school, with the help of the local 
U.S. Forest Service office. 

THE 35-YEAR-OLD Bakersfield (Calif.) 
High School Science Club, inactive for 
several years in its history but “very active” 
for the past 16, holds evening dinner meet- 
ings with talks by visiting scientists, and 
conducts field trips. 

THE EXPLORERS, of the Francis E. 
Willard School in Chicago, are making 
efforts to “improve the natural appearance 
of our school grounds.” 

VARIOUS ACTIVITIES of the Aquinas 
Club, formed last September at Queen of 
the Rosary Academy, Amityville, N. Y., 
have included a visit to a nearby missile 
base and a lecture by a woman engineer on 
career possibilities in her field. The girls 
think the club is still “too much in the em- 
bryonic stage to form any judgement” on 
their most effective programs. 

ANY SCHOOL located on a street called 
the Avenue Louis Pasteur would almost 
have to have a science club, and the Boston 
(Mass.) Latin School has had one for a 
year. Its Physics-Chemistry Club has begun 
a program to cooperate with the school 
library in selecting and displaying science 
books. 

THE CRUCIBLE Club at Toccoa High 
School, Toccoa, Ga., conducts assembly 
programs, science fairs and field trips. A 
recent trip found the club visiting the 
atomic energy plant at Aiken, S. C. 

THE NATURE Club at Staughton 
(Mass.) Junior High does volunteer sum- 
mer work at the Trailside Museum, oper- 
ated by the Boston Museum of Science. 
Members feed animals, keep trails clean, 
and catch food for the smaller animals. 

FULL INFORMATION on starting and 
sponsoring a science club is available from 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Science teach- 
ers and other interested persons are invited 
to inquire. There is no charge for this 
service or for affiliation with SCA. 
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|PORCELAIN DISH 





White. Smooth wo inside. 2” out- 
side diameter, % ” Top dish fits 
into, one below. Dishes * can stacked 
10 high. Just what every artist, color 
mixer, microscopist, bacteriolo ist. 
chemist and you have been ing 
for. Limited stock. Worth 5 times our 


nice. 5 DISHES $1.00 p.p. 
HARRY ROSS = Ss'e"sife, Lo 


SCIENCE in 
CRIME DETECTION 


by Nigel Morland 
A fascinating, detailed account of the latest scien- 
tific methods of crime detection. Includes actual 
case histories of complicated crimes and how they 
were solved by the use of these 9 y - Shows 
how more a more the laborat 
one of the most powerful of palit weapons 
against criminals at work. 
ILLUSTRATED ° 
$4.95 Postfree 


10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 302-M 
251 W. 19th St., New York 11 
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ORDER NOW! 








DAZZLE YOUR OPPONENTS 
WITH CHESS COMBINATIONS! 


“Art of Chess Combination” by Znosko-Borovsky, 
only work teaching principles; acclaimed by cham- 
pions and beginners alike. Basic ideas, how to 
interlock pieces, force occasions, ete. 233 pp. 
$1.45, 10¢ postage. Money-back guarantee. Dept. 
SNL, DOVER, 180 Varick St., N. ¥. 14, N. Y¥. 
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OBSERVER’S 
GUIDE 


With artificial satellites already launched and 
space travel almost a reality, astronomy has 
become today’s fastest growing hobby. 
Exploring the skies with a telescope is a 
relaxing diversion for father and son alike. 
UNITRON’s handbook contains full-page 
illustrated articles on astronomy, observing, 
telescopes and accessories. It is of interest 





to both beginners and advanced amateurs. 
CONTENTS INCLUDE: 

Observing the sun, moon, planets and wonders of the sky « 
Constellation map + Hints for observers « Glossary of telescope 
terms * How to choose a telescope » Astrophotography 
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- New Ideas and Gadgets °F 


Science News Letter for July 22, 1961 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 1101. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


% ELECTRONIC OVEN for office build- 
ing or factory uses radar beams to trans- 
form pre-cooked, refrigerated dinners into 
hot meals in just one minute. Meals are 
on plastic, disposable tray-dishes with color- 
coded tape. The ovens have automatic 
timers with color-coded buttons to match 
the various dinners. The amount of energy 
used to heat the meal is controlled by 
the timers. 
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ADJUSTABLE FRUIT TRAY is an at- 
tractive cherrywood centerpiece for dining 
room or coffee table. The naturally finished 
11%-nch-wide tray expands to a 13-inch 
length or folds to a 9-inch length. It is also 
recommended for flower arrangements. 
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& VACUUM APPARATUS for science 
classes provides a variety of experiments 
demonstrating the behavior and uses of air. 
Air is pumped out of a 6¥2-by-9-inch vac- 
uum jar, resting on a baseplate, by a hand 
pump. 
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ELECTRIC FISH FEEDER, shown in 
the photograph, automatically feeds fish one 
to three times a day even if you are away 
on vacation. Fish food, stored in tiny com- 





partments, lasts up to two weeks. The feeder 
attaches to nearly all rectangular or round 
aquariums and is powered by a quiet clock- 
type motor. 
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fo ANIMAL OXYGEN TENT converts 
hospital cages into oxygen tents by attach- 


WE Nature Ramblings 


> LIKE A BIG BEE in feathers, the hum- 
mingbird darts about the garden, suspended 
in mid-air on its invisibly vibrating wings 
while it probes deep-throated flowers for 
food 

* It is always a mental effort to regard this 
dynamic molecule of life as a bird, it is so 
small and flies so much more in the manner 
of an insect. Other small birds can hover for 
short moments, but the fluttering of their 
wings is relatively slow and one can see 
them as they beat. No other bird has so 
perfected the art of hovering flight. 

In the eastern United States there is only 
one species of hummingbird, the ruby- 
throat. This one, however, ranges every- 
where east of the Rockies, well up into 
Canada, where you would hardly expect to 
find tropical visitors. 

For the hummingbirds in general are of 
the tropics, and ours is a commuter who 
comes north to rear a family and then re- 
turns to a warm climate for the winter. 
Ruby-throated hummingbirds winter all the 
way from Florida and Texas south to the 
Isthmus, and appear sporadically in Cuba; 
in spite of their diminutive size they are 
quite evidently efficient travelers. 


Hummingbirds 
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The hummingbird does not spend all day 
at that dizzying occupation of flying so fast 
without moving from the spot. That kind 
of flying requires the burning up of too 
much energy to be kept up indefinitely. He 
does it in short spurts, resting in between 
on a slender twig or perhaps a trellis wire, 
preening his feathers. 

Nor. does the hummingbird feed, insect- 
wise, on honey, as is often imagined. It 
likes meat and is willing to take it in little 
bits—as tiny insects in the bottoms of the 
flowers. That is really what its long, probing 
beak is after most of the time. 
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ing a transparent plastic panel to a standard 


cage door. The box-like panel has a 15-q 


pound capacity ice chamber for cooling the 
cage and a single regulator controlling the} 


flow of oxygen and degree of cooling. The¥ 


unit can also use spray medication. 
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TINY DENTIST DRILL 
260,000 times a minute is said to reduce 
drilling time as much as 75%. 
turbine drill, riding on a cushion of air, 
vibrates little and ts very quiet while 
drilling. 
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PLASTIC INCUBATOR for laborato-© 


ries, physicians and dentists has lift-off lid® 
revealing an 85-square-inch plastic-covered 
shelf with a coated wire heating element® 
underneath. The gray, nearly three-pound 
unit is thermostatically controlled at 98.6% 
degrees Fahrenheit and uses 30 watts. 
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% SWIMMING AID helps keep childreny 
afloat. A solid foam plastic simulated water§ 
lung, capable of supporting 100 pounds, is§ 
worn strapped to the back. A yellow vinyl® 
face mask and junior-size swim fins com- 
plete the junior “frogman” outfit. 
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One of the most extensive uses of epoxy 
resin in highway application is as an ad 
hesive for non-skid mineral dressings over 
slippery pavements and bridge decks. 


Statistics show that in Jdaseball there is 
a direct relationship between vision and 
playing skills. 


Grasshoppers cause extensive damage t@ 
trees and shrubs in the Northern Great 
Plains. 


Experimental studies of salamand 
embryos reveal that behavior patterns dé 
velop in correlation with structural develop 
ment in the nervous system. : 


There are 160,000 miles of crude oil pipéd 
lines servicing 500,000 oil wells in @ 
United States. 


General signs of aging as manifested fi 
appearance, skin texture and graying 
are not speeded up because of irradiatid 
a scientific study of survivors of @& 
Hiroshima atomic bombing indicated. 
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